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THE 

PROPER  OBJECT 

O  F  T  H  E 

PRESENT  WAR,  &c. 

H  E  parliament  was  fo  liberal 
i  in  granting  lupplies  for  the 
German  war,  and  fo  ready  to  ac- 
quielce  in  railing  additional  troops^; 
that,  before  the  appearance  of  this  rup¬ 
ture  with  Spain,  there  was  no  room 
to  expert  our  forces  would  be  recall¬ 
ed,  or  our  continental  meafures  broke 
off ;  but  they  are  big  with  fo  much 
public  ruin,  and  are  fo  plainly  con¬ 
trary  to  our  intereft,  that  we  may  do 
the  good  lenfe  of  the  parliament  and 
miniftry  fo  much  honour  as  lincerely 

B  to 
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to  believe,  that,  did  they  think  it 
conhftent  with  public  faith,  they 
foon  would  rid  themfelves  of  this  in¬ 
tolerable  burthen,  and  were  they  once 
free,  that  they  neveir  would  again 
enter  into  fuch  pernicious  engage¬ 
ments.  All  that,  before  this  event, 
we  could  hope  for  was,  that  the  war 
would  be  managed  with  fome  fruga¬ 
lity,  and  a  ftridl  inquiry  be  made  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  prodigious 
fums  fent  thither  have  been  expended. 
But  this  prefent  infolence  of  the 
Spaniards  will,  we  hope,  force  our 
miniflry  into  a  meafure,  that  before 
we  rather  wifhed  than  expedled  to 
fee  taken  ;  for  furely  they  cannot 
propofe  to  continue  the  war  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  carry  on  the  Spanifh  war 
with  that  vigour  which  they  ought : 
however  willing  they  may  be,  it  is, 
by  far,  too  much  for  the  nation  to 
go  through  with ;  and  if  one  or 
other  mu  ft  give  place,  it  requires  no 

thought 
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thought  to  determine  which  it  muft 
be;  unlefs  vve  reckon  it  a  doubtful 
cafe,  when  our  own  houfe  is  on  fire, 
whether  we  (hould  not  go  to  chaftifc 
a  foolifh  fox- hunter  for  breaking- 
down  our  neighbour’s  inclofures, 
while  the  owner  was  following  him, 
and  enjoying  the  fport,  rather  than 
ftay  and  endeavour  to  queneh  the 
fire,  or  remove  our  effeds. 

The  Spaniards  intention  to  enter 
into  the  war  has  been  formed  with 
deliberation :  they,  no  doubt,  have 
taken  care  of  the  funds  for  carrying 
it  on  for  at  leaf!  two  years,  without 
rilking  their  plate-fleets :  in  this  time, 
from  our  prefent  reduced,  condition, 
they  hope  we  fhall  be  wearied  out, 
and  ready  to  accept  fuch  terms  as 
they  pleafe  to  propofe ;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  any  expedition  againfl;  them, 
While  they  keep  their. fliips  in  port, 
flieir  men  will  be  employed  in  priva- 
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teers  to  diftrefs  our  trade ;  arid  we 
fliall  find  ourfelves  fo  deeply  engaged 
in  Germany,  that  we  fiiall  have  nei¬ 
ther  men  nor  money  to  fit  out  any 
ai  manient  to  leek  them  in  their  ports. 
The  lofs  of  our  prefent  trade  with 
Spain  will  be  fome  additional  difad- 
vantage,  and  render  us  lefs  able  to 
continue  the  war,  with  this  comfort¬ 
able  reflexion,  that  the  expences  of 
it  mull;  be  increafed. 

4  hough  therefore,  -before  this  un- 
expeded  rupture  with  Spain,  we  could 
not  extricate  ourfelves  from  our  Ger¬ 
man  engagements,  we  certainly  now 
fhould  Hand  excufed  before  the 
whole  world  to  give  them  up,  unlefs 
we  chufe  tamely  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
terms  as  Spain  may  think  proper  to 
impofe;  which  fubmifiion,  by  the  by. 
Would  not  enable  us  to  be  of  any 
more  life  to  our  German  allies. 

But,  fay  they,  America  has  been 
conquered  in  Germany  ;  and,  had  it 

not 
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not  been  for  the  German  war,  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  been  invaded.  To 
thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  courle 
of  the  war  it  will  be  apparent,  that 
in  the  condition  their  marine  and 
pur’s  have  been  in  at  the  fevcral  pe¬ 
riods  of  it,  though  there  had  been 
no  war  in  Germany,  they  could  not 
have  given  their  colonies  any  more 
proteftion  than  they  did. 

Expeditions  to  Great  Britain  the 
French  have  not  often  been  fool¬ 
hardy  enough  to  think  ferioufly  of: 
though  they  might  be  lavifh  of  their 
men,  they  would  not  be  lavifh  of 
their  fhips  to  convoy  and  tranfport 
them. 

But,  fhould  we  give  up  the  war  in 
Germany,  the  French  would  over¬ 
run  Holland :  and  then  it  would  be 

f 

our  turn  to  be  conquered  next:  but 
what  will  become  of  the  Dutch,  in 
the  firff  place  ?  Why  feem  they  not 
^larmed  with  their  own  danger  ?  Are 

we 
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we  bound  to  protect  them  againft 
their  wills?  Have  they  not  all  this 
war,  by  every  underhand  method 
which  they  could  take,  under  the 
mafk  oF  neutrality,  endeavoured  to- 
render  this  voluntary  protedlion  oF 
our’s  ineffectual  ?  Have  they  not  all 
along  favoured  the  French,  covered 
their  property,  affifted  them  with  pri¬ 
vate  loans  oF  money,  tried  to  bully 
and  Frighten  us,  becauFe  we  would 
not  recede  from  our  juft  rights  of 
fearching  For  French  property?  And 
yet,  ForFooth,  theFe  are  the  people  to 
preFerv'e  whoFe  independence  we  muft 
run  oLirlelves  in  debt,  and  involve 
ourFelves  in  inextricable  difficulties.  • 

■  Yet,  even  were  Flolland  become  a 
province  to  France,  it  would  not  be 
any  great  addition  to  their  naval 
power,  or  prejudice  to  us.  It  is  their 
Freedom  alone  that  makes  them  a 

f 

maritime  power.  The  Netherlands, 
beFore  thev  were  cnftaved,  ftouriftied 

in 
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in  commerce ;  but  of  what  confe- 
quence  have  they  been  in  Europe,  but 
as  a  field  to  fight  battles  in,  fince 
they  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Auftria  and  France  ?  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  generally  true,  that  though 
commerce  may  flourifb  under  an  ab- 
folute  monarchy,  yet  the  trade  which 
any  country  enjoyed,  when  free,  al¬ 
ways  died  with  its  liberty,  and  never 
came  to  the  fhare  of  the  vigors. 

Befides,  the  Dutch  ports  are  fo  fhal- 
low,  that,  -for  the  future,  they  can 
never,  either  free  or  enfiaved,  have 
any  refpedable  navy,  becaufe  the 
French  and  we  have  very  far  out¬ 
built  them  :  nor  is  Holland  a  place 
any  more  convenient  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land  from  than  Normandy  or  Bri- 
tany.— -This  lofsof  naval  importance, 
which  has  befallen  the  Dutch,  from 
other  nations  having  deeper  ports, 
and  out-building  them,  is,  .on .our 
fide,  an  objed  ferioufiy  to  be  confi- 

dered- 
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dered.  The  tide  rifes  on  the  French 
coaft  feveral  feet  more  than  in  our 
principal  ports ;  and,  if  we  can  credit 
people  that  have  been  many  years 
converfant  in  our  dock-yards,  the 
ports  have  been  gradually  filling  up  ; 
fo  that,  without  due  care,  the  French 
in  a  courfe  of  years  may  out-build  us. 
Even  now  the  large  fhips  we  have 
taken  from  them  can  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  be  docked  *.  This  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  depth  of  water,  will  in  time 
force  us  to  improve  Milford-haven, 
and  make  it  one  of  our  principal  ma¬ 
gazines. 

To  return  to  our  fubjedl:  were 
Holland  fubdued,  we  fhould,  by  the 
afiiftance  of  our  fleets,  be  able  to  en- 
grofs  ■  that  carrying  trade  which  they 
have  with  all  Europe ;  a  trade  which 
is  in  itfelf  certain  profit,  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of.  coming  in 

*  In  July  I  aft  they  were  forced  tO  careen  the  Mag- 
nanims  in  Portfmouth-harbour. 

with 
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with  every  country  for  a  (liare  of  eve¬ 
ry  profitable  branch  which  they  en¬ 
gage  in.  We  fliould  on  fuch  an  event 
have  an  opportunity  of  refuming  the 
herring-fiihery  to  ourfelves,  which  I 
fear  will  never  fucceed  in  our  handsj 
while  the  Dutch  have  the  grant  of 
it,  and  can  catch  and  fell  their  fifh 
to  foreigners  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
we  can  do.  Our  fuperiority  at  fea 
will  alfo  enable  us  to  take  under  our 
protection  their  valuable  colonies  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  large  fertile 
continent  of  Guiana  in  the  Weft.  We 
fhould  be  able  to  give  fuch  opulent 
fubjeits  as  would  retire  to  us,  much 
greater  encouragement  than  they 
could  expedt  under  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  In  fine,  every  advantage 
which  the  Dutch  as  an  independent 
ftate  now  enjoy,  would  be  transfer¬ 
red  from  Holland  to  England,  and 
be  fo  much  additional  weight  laid  in 
her  fcale  againft  that  of  France. 
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It  is  farther  faid  by  fome  in  excufe 
for  the  German  war,  that  the  fix  mil¬ 
lions  fent  thither  yearly  is  not  loft  to 
us,  bccaiife  though  it  comes  not  back 
liom  thence  in  the  way  of  trade,  yet 
it  may  perhaps  come  back  to  be  de- 
poftted  in  our  funds.  This  is  fo  very 
abfurd,  that  the  man  certainly  muft 
be  in  jeft  who  ufes  fuch  an  argument : 
for  to  have  it  back  in  this  way  is  juft 
as  much  for  our  advantage  as  it  would 

O. 

be  for  the  advantage  of  a  country 
fquire,  who  has  loft  all  his  ready  mo¬ 
ney  to  a  fharper,  to  receive  for  a  mort¬ 
gage  bn  the  beft  part  of  his  eftate  that 
money  again  in  order  to  rifque  it  a 
fecond  time  in  play  ;  had  he  not  re¬ 
ceived  it  back  he  muft  have  fat  down 
contented  with  his  firft  lofs. 

Some  that  cry  out  for  a  German  war 
have  been  fo  ignorant  as  to  afiert, 
that  we  fhould  not  have  known  how 
to  have  employed  our  ftrength  againft 
France,  but  by  meeting  them  in  Ger- 
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many.  Such  people  have  paid  very 
little  attention  either  to  our  htuation 
as  a!n  ifland,  or  our  intereft  as  a  tra¬ 
ding  nation.  Have  we  given  our  own 
trade  all  that  timely  and  effe(9;ual  pro- 
tedlion  which  we  might  have  given, 
by  deftroying  all  the  feveral  deftruc- 
tive  nefts  of  French  privateers  ?  Have 
we  feized  upon  all  their  colonies,  and 
attacked  them  in  every  weak  part, 
that  we  are  brongrht  at  laft  to  the  ne- 

O 

ceffity  of  running  between  their  very 
jaws  in  Germany,  and  engaging  them 
where  we  can  lead;  hurt  them,  where 
they  can  mod  injure  us  ?  Indeed,  our 
various  changeable  minidry  feldom 
appear  to  be  guided  by  any  fixed 
plan  in  their  operations,  or  to  have 
any  deady  point  in  view.  They 
have  fitted  out  deets,  levied  troops, 
arid  even  fent  out  expeditions,  with¬ 
out  having  determined  what  they 
would  have  executed  by  them. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
war  our  firft  meafure  of  feizing  the 

n  •  ^  . 

French  mips  was  in  the  main  judi¬ 
cious  ;  but,  by  our  common  cuflom' 
of  doing  things  by  halves,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  this  advantage  was  loft, 
by  letting  them  rot  in  our  ports. 
Had  they  been  fold  at  firft,  and  the 
money  lodged  in  the  funds,  in  cafe 
of  any  difadvantage  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war  that  might  have  obliged  us 
to  fuch  a  facrifice,  it  would  have 
been  ready  to  be  repaid  to  the  French ; 
and  had  that  not  been  neceflary, 
would  have  defrayed  fome  part  of 
our  expences.  As  it  w'as  rnanaged 
the  value. of  them  was  loft;  and  if 
there  be  any  unfavourable  turn  in  af¬ 
fairs,  we  muft  refund  the  price  which 
they  pleafe  to  fet  upon  them. 

The  greateft  injury  our  trade  has 
fuffered  has  been  from  the  Bayonne 
and  Martinico  privateers  :  had  thefe 
two  nefts  been  deftroyed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning 
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ginning  of  the  war,  our  trade  in  a 
S[reat  meafure  would  have  been  unin- 
terrupted,  and  many  millions  faved 
to  us  in  captures ;  yet  a  man  four 
or  five  years  ago  gave  in  propofals  of 
blocking  up  Bayonne  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  not  one  fhip  fhould  get  out 
or  in.  It  feems  the  channel  is  very 
-  narrow  and  difficult.  He  propofed, 
under  the  cover  of  one  or  two  fri¬ 
gates,  to  fink  diredly  in  the  channel, 
with  which  he  had  made  himfelf  ac¬ 
quainted,  fome  old  ffiips  filled  with 
certain  ilulT  that  he  defcribed,  whole 
property  it  was  to  run  together  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  weight  of  this  (we  may 
call  it)  lava,  was  to  prevent  the  ffiips 
from  being  weighed,  and  before  they 
fell  in  pieces  a  bank  would  be  formed 
around  them,  which  would  effectually 
choak-  up  the  river.  This  is  a  plan 
that  appears  more  plaufible  on  paper 
than  perhaps  it  would  be  found  eafy 
in  execution  :  but  could  not  fome 

other 
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other  method  have  been' found  of  de- 
flroyiiig  this  ruinous  hive  of  licenfed 
pirates ;  would  not  thofe  fifteen  thou- 
land  men,  whofe  carcafes  now  fatten 
the  German  fields,  have  been  able  to 
mafter  it  ? 

Martinico  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  might  have  been  taken  much  ea- 
fier  with  five  thpufand  men  than  it 
can  be  at  prefent  with  fifteen  thou- 
fand.  Had  that  meafure' been  pur- 
fued  on  that  ftation,  we  fhould  have, 
faved  upwards  of  three  millions  fter- 
ling  in  captures,  which  have  been 
made  by  a  fwarm  of  paltry  privateers, 
from  four  to  fourteen  guns.  With 
Martinico  muff  have  fallen  Guada- 
loupe,  Granada,  and  all  the  neutral 
illands,  which  muft  have  been  a 
fource  of  inhnite  wealth  to  us,  and 
have  faved  a  fquadron  of  about  twen¬ 
ty-four  fail  of  men  of  war,  which 
hath  been  employed  to  defend  our 
trade  among  thefe  iflands. 


Here 
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'  Here  allow  me  to  take  notice  of  a  ,  | 

very  great  negle6l  in  our  manage,-  j 

ment :  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mar-  ! 

tinico  privateers  are  iloops  built  in  | 

our  illand  of  Bermudas  ol  a  particu-  f 

lar  fort  of  timber ;  and  they  are  of  f 

fuch  a  particular  conftrudion  lor  lail-  | 

ing  well,  as  none  but  the  inhabitants  | 

ol  Bermudas  have  attained  to  a  fa-  ! 

cility  in  building.  Thefe  veflels  are  ' 

either  taken  in  the  common  courle  of  \ 

trade  by  the  French,  and  converted 
into  privateers,  or  fold  privately  to  $ 

them,  through  the  mediation  of  our 
good  friends  the  Dutch  at  St.  Eufta-  ’ 

tia.  Thefe  floops  the  French  have 
acquired  fuch  a  fkill  in  working  and 
failing,  that  none  but  our  fwifteft 
failing  frigates,  and  they  too  managed  ' 

by  brilk  commanders,  acquainted  witli  I 


the  ftation  and  the  French  manner  ol  i 
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working  their  Hoops,  can  ever  catch  | 

flipm.  or  fliplp  flip  Prpnf'li  linvp  orp— 
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cruifmg  for  our  trade  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  trad:  of  our  trade  is  covered 
with  them  :  and  if  merchant-fhips 
begin  to  engage  one  of  them,  gene¬ 
rally  two  or  three  come  in,  in  the 
courle  of  the  fight,  and  overpower 
them.  Now  I  would  propofe,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Bermudas  fiiould 
be  prohibited  from  building  any  fuch 
vefiels  in  time  of  war;  and  every 
vefiel  of  that  kind  fhould  be  laid  up, 

.  upon  every  rupture  with  France.  The 
private  lofs  to  Bermudas  would  be 
but  fmall,  and  might  be  eafily  made 
up  to  them.  I  hope,  in  confidering 
how  the  war-  might  have  been  ma¬ 
naged,  this  will  not  be  reckoned  an 
unneceflary  digrefiion. 

We  have  in  this  war  attacked  the 
F rcnch  colonies,  and  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  pofl'efiion  of  fome  of 
the  principal  of  them.  But,  by  our 
abfurd  prejudice  for  continental  mea- 
furcs,  the  two  chief  attacks,  on  Gua- 
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daloupe  and  Quebec,,  .were  fo  far 
flarved,  that  had  it  not  been  for  very 
fortunate  incidents,  which,  from  our 
conduft,  we  had  no  right,  to  expect, 
they  muft  have  inevitably  turned  to 
our  great  lofs  and  diihonour. 

The  years  1760  and  1761,  which 
might  have  put  us  in  pofTefiion  of 
Louiiiana  and  Martinico,  .were  trilled 
away,  merely  that  we  might  have 
nothing  to  hinder  us  in  bludering  ' 
away  on  the  plains  of  Wcflphaiia. — 
Had  all  thefe  meafures  fucceedcd  hap¬ 
pily,  frill  there  remained  the  French 
part  of  Hifpaniola  to  be  lubdued  : 
and  the  prefent  condudl  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fhews  us,  that  not  to  attack  it, 
left  we  fliould  give  them,  umbrage, 
was  an  ill-timed,  and  has  been  an  ill- 
repaid  deference.  Are  the  French 
on  that  iftand  under  the  protedion 
of  the  Spaniards?  or  have  the  Spa¬ 
niards  prev’^ented  them  from  fitting 
out  privateers  to  annoy  our  Jamaica- 

D  trade. 
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trade,  dr  from  fupplying  their  men 
of  war  there  with  Teamen  and  ftores  ? 
If  they  have  done  this,  the  Spaniards 
have  fome  right  to  expedf  that  we 
fhoiild  turn  our  >arms  another  way. 
If,  as  is  the  cafe,  they  have  not  done 
this,  they  have  no  right  to  exped 
that  we  will  not,  out  of  refped  to 
them,  exert  our  power  to  prevent  the 
French  in  any  part  of  their  domi¬ 
nions  from  hurting  us ;  or  to  drain, 
by  every  method  we  can,  every  fource 
of  their  wealth.  If  we  lofe  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  puffuing  our  intereft, 
for  fear  of  the  umbrage  which  it 
may  give  to  neutrals,  we  fhall  never 
do  any  thing  for  ourfelves,  -  becaufe 
whatever  we  can  propofe  interferes 
in  fome  manner  with  the  intereft  of 
others. 

Cayenne  is  a  place  which  might 
have  been  attacked  at  any  time, 
during  the  courfe  of  this  war,'  by  a 
detachment  from  theBarbadoesfqua- 

dron, 
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dron,  aHifted  with  fome  fmall  veffels 
that  could  go  into  fhallow  water.  It 
is  an  illand  in  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  lying  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Surinam  in  Guiana.  It  is 
fo  far  to  the  fo.uthvyard,  that  no  hur¬ 
ricanes.  are  ever  feen  there  j  fo  that 
it  could  be  attempted  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  at  which  time  .our  large 
fhips  are  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in 
Tobago. — We  know  fo  little  of  its 
importance,  that  we  can  only  judge 
.of  it  from  the  very  valuable  cargoes 
pf  the  fhips  which  trade  thither, 
from  knowing  that  the  fettling  of 
■this  colony  was  the  work  of  Colbert, 
and  that  it  gives  the  French,  when 
they  are  fo  minded,  an  opportunity 
pf  fettling  in  Sputh  , America.  But 

whatever  be  its  v^alue,  to  diftrefs  and 
ftraiten  our  enemies  is  a  fiifficient  rea¬ 
son  for  us  to  reduce  it,  as  being  a 
real  lofs  to  them,  and  giving  fpirits 
to  pur  own  people. 
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Had  we  reduced  the  French  to 
tlieir  territories  in' Europe,  we  might 
then  have  fported  away  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  in  Germany,  without  many  bad 
Gonlec|uences.  But  if  .there  remains 
no  proper  objed:  of 'expence  in  wari 
vvny  nnd  out  unneceflary  ruinous 
meafures'to  incur  that  expence,  and 
involve  ourfelves  in  debt?  Had  we 
fubdued  all  the  French  colonies, 
and  ruined  their  marine,  were  we 
not  faddled  with  a  German  war,  we 
might  wilh  France  to  continue  for 
ever  deaf  to  terms  of  peace :  we 
ihould  enjoy  all  thofe  markets  .at 
which,  from  the  greater  cheapnefs  of 
their  manufadlures,  they  will  ever  un- 
derfel  us  in  time  of  peace.  Nay, 
the  very.favings  which  we  fhould 
make  of  the.  ballance  of  that  deftruc- 
tivc  tiade,  which  in  time  of  peace 
^ve  carry  on  with  France,  would  be 
fufficient  to  keep  our  coaffs  guarded 
againft  their  impotent  threats;  and 

to 
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to  fupport  all  that  number  of  fbips 
which,  above  what  is  wanted  in  time 
of  peace,  fhoiild  be  judged  necellary 
to  keep  their  marine  in  its  prefent 
low  ftate. 

Could  we  deftroy  the  leveral  nefls 
of  French  privateers,  and  by  our  re- 
folute  behaviour  fhevv  neutral  nations, 
the  Spaniards  in '  particular,  that  we 
would  not  allow  our  trade  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  their  pirates,  under 
the  pretence  of  having  French  corn- 
millions,  a  lea-war  with  France 
would  make  us  rich  and  flourilbinjr : 

O  ^ 

and,  inftead  of  contradling  yearly 
twelve  millions,  would  enable  us  to 
pay  off  our  national  debt.  Tliis  will 
be  ealily  perceived,  by  conlidering 
the  different  date  of  our  commerce, 
and  of  that  of  France,  in  time  of 
peace. 

During  peace  we  carry  on  a  large 
trade  with  I''rance,  in  which  the  bal- 
lance  is  intirely  againft  us.-  The 

French, 
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French,  in  their  manufa<Slures,  imder- 
fel  us  at  every  market :  by  thefe 
means  have  they  engrolled  almoft  the 
whole  Turkey  trade,  and  got  the  moll 
profitable  part  of  the  Spanifli  in  their 
■lands.  Their  liberty  to  fidi  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  from  their 
being  able  to  catch  and  cure  them  at 
lefs  expence  than  we  can,  had  put 
the  greatefl:  part  of  that  trade  into 
their  hands;  -  and  if  this  liberty  is  re¬ 
newed  at  a  peace,  the  fame  advantage 
will  in  a  few  years  divert  the  whole 
into  that  channel.  Our  fugar  idands, 
far  from  enabling  us  to  export  their 
produce,  are  not  fufficient  for  home- 
confumption,  and  that  of  the  northern 
colonies.  The  Eaft  India  trade  is 
reckoned  to  have  a  ballance  againll 
us.  The  Baltic  trade  is  almoft  wholly 
againll  us.  In  line,  the  only  branches 
that  bring  in  money  are  the  Portugal 
trade,  and  that  to  Holland,  but  in  a 
fmall  proportion;  the  poor  remains  of 
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the  Spanifti  trade;  and  what  our 
traders  gain  by  their  underhand  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Spaniards  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  for  Haves,  &c.  and  the  trade  to 
Guiney;  unlefs  we  pleafe.to  add  the 
moft  deftruftive  manner  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country,  namely,  that 
of  foreigners  placing  their  wealth  in 
our  ftocks. 

'  Had  the  French  but  the  cunning 
to  keep  quiet  at  peace  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  attend  to  their  com¬ 
merce,  fo  many  advantages  have  they 
over  us  in  trade,  from  their  fituation, 
their  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
North  Seas,  their  manufadlures,  con- 
nedlion  with  Spain,  and  greater  fru-* 
gality  in  living ;  and  fo  many  and 
large  are  the  difadvantageous  branches 
which  our  luxury  and  our  lazinefs 
engage  us  in,  that  we  fhould  certain¬ 
ly  lofe  to  them  our  boafted  fuperiority 
on  our  natural  element,  the  fea--“I 
fay,  luxury  in  bur  trade  to  the 
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Indies  and  to  France;  lazinefs  in  our 
trade  to  the  Baltic,  almoft  all  the  ar-r 
ticles  of  which  might  be  had  from 
our  North  American  colonies.  This 
profpecl,  not  more  alarming  than  it 
is  juil,  ought  to  make  us  refolute  and 
Beady  in  the  management  of  the  war, 
and  circumfped  in  the  making  of  a 
peace. 

In  the  management  of  the  war, 
that  we  have  a  fixed  objedl  in  view ; 
that  our  expeditions  aim  at  a  point  of 
general  utility;  that  our  fleets  firft 
take  care  of  our  own  trade,  in  fuffi- 
cient  and  frequent  convoys,  and  in 
deftroying  the  enemy’s  haunts  of  pri¬ 
vateers  ;  then  be  employed  in  annoy¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  the  enemy. 

.  In  the  making  of  a  peace,  that  we 
allow  not  the  French  to  be  our  part¬ 
ners  in,  that  trade,  in  which  we  are 
certain  they  mufl;  cut  us  wholly  out, 
from,  their  lefs  expenfive  manner  of 
carrying  it  on.  Flere  I  would  be  un- 

derftood 
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derftood  chiefly  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land- fifhery;  in  which  if  we  allow 
them  the  leafl  part,  we  give  them  up 
the  whole ;  even  as  we  fee  the  Dutch, 
from  the  fame  advantage,  merely  by 
having  a  liberty  of  flfliing  for  herrings 
on  our  coafts,  have  enhanced  the 
whole  of  that  trade,  notwithftandino- 
our  greateft  public  efforts  to  eftablifh 
it  among  ourfelves. 

Will  our  pofterity  believe  that  their 
fathers  could  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  part 
with  fuch  a  mine  of  wealth  as  the 
Newfoundland  trade  is,  for  the  fa- 
tisfadion  of  obliging  the  French 
to  tumble  down  a  few  ufelefs  ftoncs, 
that  never  were  worth  to  them  one 
tenth  part  of  the  expence  of  col¬ 
lecting  them  ?  Surely,  they  will  fay, 
they  who  adviled  to  give  up  this 
fource  of  riches,  for  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk,  could  only  be  Rich  do¬ 
tards  as,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  have  been  frightened  by  their 

E  nurfes 
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niirfes  with  the  names  of  Guy-Trouin 
and  Dubart ;  men  who  could  only 
have  rendered  themlelves  famous,  or 
the  port  they  failed  from  terrible, 
during  a  weak  and  ignorant  admi- 
niftration  of  our  fea-affairs.  For  this 
poor  facrilice  to  give  up  to  the  French, 
our  perpetual  rivals,  a  nurfery  of 
30,000  or  40,000  hardy  leamen, 
that  may  in  time  wreft  the  empire  of 
the  fea  out  ol  our  hands,  they  will 
reckon  a  folecifm  in  politics,  that 
could  only  have  place  in  councils 
where  a  vain  hectoring  f|)irit  fat  in 
•the  feat  of  prudence;  or  where  a 
fatdion,  that  hath  long  made  the  real 
intereft  of  their  country  and  fdvereign 
give  place  to  their  mean  avarice  or 
ambition,  hath  too  much  influence. 
They  will  hardly  be  pcrfuaded,  that 
this  meafure  was  concluded  on  when 
the  adminiflration  was  valued  for  its 
firmnefs,  and  attention  to  things  of 
public  utility. 

6  The 
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The  difmantling  of  Louisbourg 
mends  not  this  matter  ;  it  is  a  place 
fo  much  expofed,  that  if  we  can  land 
and  lay  dcge  to  it,  it  miifl:  always 
fall  into  our  hands  :  but  perhaps  the 
the  next  idand  we  cede  to  dry  their  . 
fifh  in  (Cape  Breton  was  fit  for  no¬ 
thing  elfe)  may  not  be  fo  acceflible, 
nor  will  our  commiflary  living  there, 
or  our  flaips  vifiting  the  place,  guard 
againft  their  ftrengthening  theinfelves 
in  it.  An  independent  nation,  efpe- 
cially  one  fo  haughty  as  the  French, 
could  not  long  brook  fuch  infolence  ; 
to  infift  on  it  would  foon  prove  the 
origin  of  another  war. 

Our  luxury,  and  the  high  price  of 
labour  among  us,  render  it  neceflary 
that  in  every  branch  of  trade,  which 
we  confidcr  as  ftaple,  we  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  unrivalled ;  but  this 
of  the  fifiiery  fhould  be  confidered 
as  one  of  our  principal  commodities, 
and  as  much  our  property  as  the  fai- 
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mon  in  pur  rivers.  Certainly  this 
was  the  light  we  viewed  it  in,  when, 
though  we  did  not  think  fit  to  em¬ 
ploy  our  own  people  in  catching  them, 
we  yet  made  the  Dutch  pay  tribute 
for  the  liberty  of  fifhmg.  If  we  had 
a  natural  right  to  infill  upon  this 
when  the  filfiery  was  no  objed  of  our 
own  attention,  how  much  more  ne- 
cellary  is  it  now  when  our  being  as  a 
maritime  power  is  concerned  in  it  ? 
when  it  is  become  tlie  chief  thing 
•  which  we  have  got  to  export  ?  Fi- 
flieries,  where  they  are  cultivated  and 
fiourilh,  always  draw  after  them  the 
empire  of  the  fea  ;  and  where  this 
empire  is  already  feated,  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  be  attended  to,  left  unfup- 

ported  by  fuch  a  broad  bafis  it  fall 
for  ever. 

I  Ihould  not  be  forry  to  fee  fuch 
an  occafion  given  us  by  the  Dutch 
of  refuming  from  them  the  herring- 
filhery  as  we  hp,ve  now  of  excluding 

the 
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the  French  from  the  Newfoundland 
banks ;  becaufe  I  tear  in  a  few  years 
fitli  will  be  the  principal  thing  which 
we  fhall  have  to  carry  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  to  pay  the  intereft  of  our 
national  debt. 

To  give  up  the  Newfoundland  fi- 
fhery  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
was  parting  with  the  right  hand  of 
our  power  and  confequence  for  no¬ 
thing  :  to  give  up  Guadaloupe  for 
Minorca,  is  to  give  our  other  hand 
for  a  great  deal  lefs  than  nothing.  It 
is  reckoned  that  Guadaloupe  can  pro¬ 
duce  one  hundred  thoufand  hogflaeads 
of  fugar.  Now,  if  we  reckon  with 
this  the  rum  and  molafies,  and  con- 
fider  the  many  different  branches  of 
trade  w^hich  fuch  a  produce  muft  give 
life  and  increafe  to,  even  was  the 
quantity  of  fugar  made  conliderably 
lefs,  we  may  eftimate  Guadaloupe  at 
1,000,000 1.  yearly  profit  to  us,  and 
confequently  equal  to  a  ftock  of  more 

than 
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tiicin  2^,00050001,  a,ud  if  vvc  reckon 
the  expence  ol  the  garriion  and  civil 
government  of  Minorca  3-00,000 1 
yearly,  this  mufi;  have  a  capital  of  at 
leaft  8  ,000,000 1.  tofupplyit;  which, 
added  to  the  value  of  Guadaloupe, 
will  make,  by  a  very  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  difference  of  33,000,0001. 
between  the  keeping  of  that  ifland 
and  having  Minorca  reftored.  Belides, 
if  ,we  keep  not  Guadaloupe,  we  muft 
be  at  a  great  yearly  expence  to  pro¬ 
cure  from  the  French  fugar,  rum,  and 
mplafles,  for  the  confumption  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  And  if  we 
return  it  to  the  French,  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  we  have  made  on  it  will 

9 

■greatly  over-ballance  the  temporary 
lofs  that  they  have  fuffered  ,by  its 
being  a  lew  years  in  our  hands.  The 
Newfoundland  fifhcry  and  Guada¬ 
loupe,  appropriated  to  us,  ought  then 
to  be  indifpenfible  conditions  of  a 
peace  with  France.  Let  them  keep 

Minor-. 
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Minorca,  give  themup  Belleifle  ;  and, 
if  they  defire  it,  let  them  build  away 
at  Dunkirk :  allow  them  fome  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  Africa  coaft,  and  in  the 
Eaft  Indies :  we  in  thefe  articles  have 
fufficient  room  to  fhew  our  modera¬ 
tion  . 

We  have  fo  tamely  fubmitted  to 
the  infolent  and  treacherous  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  with  fuch 
an  induftrious  pufillanimity  ivoided 
every  occafion  of  difpute  with  them, 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  their  real 
quarrel  is  with  Portugal,  not  with  us. 
The  a,mbitious  Spanifh  monarch 
thinks,  that  while  we  are  fo  deeply 
engaged  in  an  abfurd  foreign  war,  it 
is  a  fit  opportunity  for  him  to  recover 
what  he  confiders  as  an  ancient  part 
of  Spain :  he  knows  that  we  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  protect  it ;  and,  perhajis, 
according  to  our  ufual  blundering 
conduct,  attempt  fuch  a  protedfion 
by  a  land-war  in  Portugal :  there,  he 
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knows,  he  will  have  the  advantage  ; 
and,  while  we  are  wearying  ourfelves 
in  this  fooliih  meafure,  he  will  take 
care  to  keep  his  fleets  in  port,  never 
Hiking  them,  but  to  gain  home  im¬ 
portant  point,  and  that  feldom,  and 
with  caution. 

It  certainly  is  our  interefl:  that  Por¬ 
tugal  keep  its  independency ;  or,  as 
the  advantage  which  we  reap  fi'om 
Portugal  arifes  wholly  from  the  Bra¬ 
zils  being  in  their  hands,  that  we  keep 
the  Brazils  from  ever  being  annexed 
to  the  Spanifli  empire ;  for  when  fuch 
an  event  happens,  adieu  every  advan¬ 
tageous  branch  of  foreign  trade.  For 
this  reafon,  and  on  condition  of  having 
an  excluflve  trade,  and  not  otherwiie, 
we  ought  to  allift  Portugal  with  our 
fleets;  and,  if  they  want  officers,  al¬ 
low  fuch  of  ours  as  arc  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  their  fervice ;  but  not  a  regiment 
fliould  be  fent  over :  once  we  begin 
to  fend  men,  there  is  no  end  to  it ; 
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every  campaign  will  require  fo  many 
more  thoufands ;  and  the  Portuguele 
will  foon  learn  to  think  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  our  own  battles,  not  with  a  view 
to  preferve  their  independency. 

As  people  light,  or  fhould  light, 
with  greater  refolution  for  their  liber¬ 
ty  and  independence,  than  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  their  tyrant,  we 
Ihould  hope  that  the  Portuguefe,  in 
defence  of  their  country,  will  be  a 
match  for  the  Spaniards,  who  only 
want  to  make  them  Haves  to  their 
mafter ;  and  that  an  unprovoked  at¬ 
tack  by  the  Spaniards  will  put  an  end 
to  their  divilions :  but  if  they  are  by 
their  divilions  or  pufillanimity  fub- 
dued,  we  ought  by  our  fleets  to  fe- 
cure  the  Brazils  for  ourfelves;  and 
there  is  fome  realon  to  believe,  .that 
were  the  Spaniards  once  convinced  of 
our  Heady  refolution  to  appropriate 
the  Portuguefe  colonies  to  ourlelves, 
if  Portugal  Ihould  come  under  the 
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Spanifli  yoke,  that  they  would  give 
up  their  pretenhons  to  the  fovereignty 
of  Portugal,  rather  than  fee  an  accef- 
fion  of  wealth  in  our  hands,  that 
would  far  outweigh  the  advantage  of 
our  prefent  trade  with  Portugal. 

Spain  can  only  hurt  us  by  terrify¬ 
ing  us  with  the  conqueft  of  Portugal  j 
but  if  we  will  turn  the  tables  on  them, 
and  threaten  them  with  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Brazils,  they  will  foon 
let  go  their  hold ;  or,  if  they  are 
foolifh  enough  to  purfue  their  ambi¬ 
tious  projeds,  they  may  get  pofleflion 
of  a  few  vineyards  and  orange-groves, 
the  Portuguefe  will  lofe  their  inde¬ 
pendency,  the  family  of  Braganza 
th  eir  crown,  and  we  fhall  gain  the 
riches  of  Brazil.  France  can  only 
alarm  us  by  threatening  Holland  (as 
to  Hanover,  let  Germany  and  Den¬ 
mark  fee  to  it) ;  but  if  we  appropriate 
to  ourfelvcs  their  fiflierics,  and  feize 
upon  their  colonies,  it  will  be  vifible 
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who  will  have  the  heft  part  of  the 
■fpoil. 

The  ex  iftence  of  Portugal  and  Hol¬ 
land,  ,as  independent  -flates  in  Eu-  ^ 

rope,  from  their  neighbourhood  to  ; 

■two  powerful  monarchies,  Spain  and  j 

France,  mufi;  always  be  very  preca-  ‘| 

rious.  From  our  connedlions  in  trade,  | 

and  the  honour  of  being  the  aflertors  ^ 

of  public  liberty,  we  ought,  as  far  as  I 

we  are  able,  without  involving  our-  | 

felves  in  debt,  to  aflift.them  in  main-  | 

taining  their  liberty.  But,  were  each  y 

made  a  province,  if  we  make  ule  of 
the  advantage  which  our  powerful  | 

navy  gives  us,  we  have  no  reafon  to  | 

be  alarmed,  or  dread  the  event.  There  | 

is  not  any  thing  which  makes  thefe  I 

Fates  of  confequence  in  Europe,  but  | 

what  is  in  the  power  of  our  fleets  to  [, 

make  ours.  The  Dutch  fifheries,  | 

their  carrying  trade,  their  colonics  ;  I 

the  Portuguefe  gold,  and  precious  | 

ftones  in  the  Brazils.  Nor  arc  thefe  I 
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acquifitions,  whenever  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  our  rivals  it  becomes  neceffary 
for  us  to  make  them  our  own,  things 
that  will  be  attended  with  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  expence.  We  muft,  by  our 
treaties,  alHft  thefe  ftates  when  they 
are  attacked ;  we  muft  proted  their 
colonies  with  our  fleets ;  and  the  fame 
fquadroii  which  faves  them  from  the 
enemy,  will,  in  cafe  of  any  difafter 
befalling  their  mother-country,  put 
them  in  our  own  hands ;  and  it  will 
be  in  our  power  to  allow  their  colo¬ 
nies  fo  many  advantages,  and  give 
them  fuch  protection,  merely  for  a 
nominal  fovereignty,  and  an  excluflve 
trade  with  them,  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  reckon  the  change  fortunate 
which  has  put  them  under  fuch  mild 
mafters. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  con- 
fidering  what  will  be  the  confequence, 
fhould  Holland  and  Portugal  loie 
their  independence ;  becaufe,  as  often 
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as  we  have  any  quarrel  with  France 
and  Spain,  they  try  to  alarm  us  in 
thefe  quarters,  that  they  may  draw 
us  out  of  our  ftrong  fort,  our  proper 
element  the  fea,  and  engage  us  at  a 
difadvantage  in  a  land-war  :  and  we 
are  fools-  fo  eafily  impofed  upon,  that 
time  after  time  we  fall  into  the  fnare, 


and  do  juft  as  they  would  wifh  us  to 
do.  Whereas  did  we,  regardlefs  of 
their  threats,  continue  to  make  ufe 
of  our  natural  ftrength,  our  fleets, 
we  might  make  fuch  a  meafure  turn 
to  their  deftrudion,  and  our  great 
profit. 

Holland  and  Portugal  are  two  al¬ 
luring  baits  for  ambitious  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  We  arc  the 
natural  protedors  of  thefe  precarious 
ftates ;  and  it  is  only  neceflary  for  us 
to  exert  oiirfelves  by  our  navy,  either 
to  do  it  fo  effedually  as  to  preferve 
their  independence,  or  to  fecure  what¬ 
ever  is  va  uable  in  them  to  our  own 
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ufe.  The  trade  and  colonies  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Portugal,  in  our  hands, 
would  be  a  much  ftronger  barrier 
againft  the  ambitious  projedls  of 
France  and  Spain,  than  as  -they  are 
divided  among  fo  many  different 
ftates.  -An  afpiring  demagogue  in 
the  one,  or  in  the  other  a  fhort-fighted 
and  ungrateful  tyrant,  for  their  pre- 
fent  private  intereft,  may  turn  that 
wealth  and  independence  which  we 
have  preferved  for  them  againft  us, 
and  may  affift  our  enemies  to  crufti 
us ;  but,  were  the  being  of  thefe 
ftates  at  an  end,  we  fhould  then  have 
no  foreign  connections  to  lead  us  into 
ruinous  land-wars ;  our  trade  would 
make  our  navy  flourifti,  and  enable 


us 


to  kee 


p  our  rivals  in  awe.  It  were 


to  be  wiftied,  that  thefe  hints  would 
make  thofe  people,  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  our  foreign  alliances 
and  intereft,  inveftigate  the  matter 
more  thoroughly,  and  difpel  thofe 

fears 
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fears  about  Holland  and  Portugal, 
which  have  fo  often  alarmed  the 
well-meaning  part  of  this  nation, 
confounded  the  councils  of  an  other- 
wile  upright  adminiftration,  and  too 
often  ferved  the  purpofes  of  a  corrupt, 
ignorant,  or  timid  miniftry.  We 
have  been  fo  fearful  of  the  exiftence 
of  Great  Britain,  that  we  have  long 
reckoned  its  fate  bound  up  in  the 
precarious  independence  of  thefe  two 
dates ;  as  if  it  was  every  day  in  the 
power  of  a  venal  Dutch  burgomafter, 
or  a  capricious  tyrant  of  the  family 
of  Braganza,  to  difpofe  of  our  very 
being  to  the  two  branches  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Bourbon.  Let  Britons,  for 
fhame,  fhake  off  this  llavilh  fear  ; 
and  be  affured,  that  while  they  pre- 
ferve  their  civil  rights  at  home,  and 
mind  only  their  commerce  abroad,  no 
combination,  ftrong  enough  to  hurt 
them,  will  ever  be  formed  againft 
them  in  Europe.  Was  the  paltry 

date 
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ftate  of  Venice,  without  half  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  fltuation  which  vve  as  an 
illand  enjoy,  able  to  baffle  the  ftrong- 
eft  alliance  that  could  be  formed 
againft  her ;  and  fflall  we,  who  at 
prefent  pretend  to  fight  the  whole 
world,  in  every  part  of  it;  who  fquan- 
der  away  our  wealth,  and  pay  large 
gratuities  to  ftates,  with  whom  we 
have  not  the  leaf!  connection,  for  the 
mere  liberty  of  fighting  in  their  quar¬ 
rels  ;  I  fay,  fhall  we,  who  muft  be 
principal  in  every  quarrel  raifed  in 
Europe,  as  if  to  drain  us  of  our  fu- 
pcrfluous  ftrength,  be  afraid  left 
France,  in  taking  pofteffion  of  a  few 
marfires,  or  Spain  in  feizing  a  few 
barren  mountains,  fliould  annihilate 
our  empire?  What  abfurdity,  what 
odd  mixture  of  the  fwaggering  bully 
and  tame  coward  in  our  compofi- 
tion  ! 


As,  whatever  in  time  may  be  the 
fate  of  Holland  and  Portugal,  it  will 

only 
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only  be  our  own  blindnefs,  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  our  real  intereft,  that  will 
make  us  fuffer  by  it;  fo  neither  is 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  nor 
even  the  exiflence  ot  the  proteflant 
intereft  in  Germany,  at  all  efiential 
to  our  profperity  or  independence, 
whether  the  kino;  of  Pruflia  ever 

O 

took  a  ftep  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
teftant  intereft,  is  a  queftion  very 
doubtful.  The  annihilation  of  Pro- 
teftantifm  cannot  be  the  work  of  lefs 
than  a  century  ;  but  even  fuppofe  us 
the  only  proteftant  ftate  in  Europe, 
this  circumftance  would  add  to  our 
power  and  importance.  Britain,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  would  be  an  aly- 
lum  to  all  who  were  perfecuted  for 
their  confcience,  which  are  generally 
the  moft  induftrious  ufeful  part  of  a 
people :  thefe,  if  we  could  not  em¬ 
ploy  them  at  home,  would  plant  and 
ftrengthen  our  colonies.  Our  trade, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  la- 
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hour,  would  rather  be  increafed  than 
diminifhed  :  for,  whether  we  be  ca¬ 
tholic  or  heretic,  foreigners  will  only 
trade  with  us  while  we  can  lerve  them 
as  well  and  as  cheap  as  others.  Nor 
need  Britons  be  afraid  of  being  con¬ 
quered  while  they  are  unanimous, 
and  have  their  liberty  to  light  for : 
the  ftrongeft  force,  Vv^hich  could  in¬ 
vade  them,  would  be  eafily  baffled. 
But  what  reafon  is  there  to  think 
that  there  ever  will  be  fuch  a  fteady 
and  univerfal  combination  of  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  crulh  one  Engle 
proteftant  Bate,  which  cannot  be 
fhared  among  them,  but  muft  all  go 
to  one  member  of  the  alliance  ?  Are 
the  pope’s  bulls  and  indulgences  Bill 
valued  ?  Does  fuch  a  regard  for  reli¬ 
gion  enter  into  Bate-councils,  that  all 
Europe  fhould  combine  in  fuch  an 
hazardous  attempt  to  aggrandize  the 
church  ?  Commerce,  at  prelent,  leems 
to  be  an  object  of  much  more  general 
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attention  in  Europe  than  religion : 
why  do  not  the  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Portuguefe,  &c.  join  to  wreft  it  out 
of  our  hands  ?  None  of  them  would 
want  pretences,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree,  and  think  the  fuc- 
cefs  probable. 

When  we  meddle  in  the  religious 
difputes  of  our  neighbours,  it  fliould 
be,  according  to  the  genius  of  our 
religion,  as  peace-makers,  not  de- 
ffroyers  of  mankind.  A-  kingdom, 
careful  how  fhe  puts  her  majefty  and 
importance  to  the  trial,  when  fhe  ten¬ 
ders  it  in  a  proper  manner,  will  fel- 
dom  find  her  mediation  refufed,  or 
be  obliged  to  ufe  arms  to  enforce  it. 
By  making  herfelt  a  party  fhe  is  dif- 
qualified  from  being  an  umpire.  It 
has  been  the  making  ourfelves  parties 
in  all  difputes  that  has  loft  us  our 
importance  among  foreigners,  and 
made  us  be  confidered  rather  as  the 
meddling  bullies  of  Europe  than, 
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what  we  pretend  to  aim  at,  the  pro- 

tcdors  of  its  liberties,  religious  and 
civil. 

If,  on  this  rupture  with  Spain,  we 
peifift  in  fetting.the  whole  world  at 
defiance,  and,  quitting  our  own  pro¬ 
per  arms,  refolve  to  engage  every 
enemy  that  plcafes  to  ftart  up  at 
their  own  weapons,  we  may  exped 
nothing  but  diffipation  and  ruin.  The 
W'ar  in  Germany  alone  (for  of  late 
little  elfe  has  been  attended  to)  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion :  what  then  mufi;  we  exped, 
when  the  weight  of  Spain  is  caft  into 
the  fcale  againff  us,  but  to  tumble 
heaalong  into  the  pit?  If  they  raife 
up  a  war  in  Portugal,  according  to 
our  maxim,  we  muft  engage  as  prin¬ 
cipals  in  it,  and  mufI;  perhaps  pay 
fu  bfidies  to  the  Portuguefe  to  fight 
for  their  own  liberties.  Our  fea-war 
will  be  negleded,  and  our  trade  will 
luficr  by  fwarms  of  privateers;  for, 
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as  it  was  faid  before,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Spain  will  rifque  her  fleets,  un- 
lefs  to  gain  fome  particular  important 
point ;  fo  that  her  feamen  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  privateers  to  diftrefs  our 
trade,  in  hopes  to  make  us  weary  of 
the  war,  and  glad  to  comply  with 
their  conditions,  to  give  up  the  pro- 
tedion  of  Portugal,  and  refign  our 
conquefts  to  the  French. 

The  Dutch,  by  their  treaties,  are 
obliged  to  furnifh  us  with  a  fixed 
number  of  fhips  and  of  troops,  if  we 
fhould  be  attacked ;  but,  were  we 
free  of  aGerman  war,  we  fliould  have 
no  occaflon  to  make  fuch  a  requifl- 
tion :  to  infifl;  upon  it  will,  I  fear, 
only  involve  us  in  greater  difhculties; 
it  will  be  to  the  French  a  pretext  for 
over-running  Holland,  and  oblige  us 
to  weaken  ourfelves  to  aflift  them. — 
According  to  our  common  fyftem  of 
politics,  a  war  cannot  be  undertaken 
againfl:  Spain,  without  the  king  of 
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Sardinia  as  our  fu'ofidiary  ;  but  before 
we  open  this  new  drain  to  our  money, 
let  us  conlider  whether  he  has  any 
real  quarrel  v/ith  Spain,  to  revenge 
■which  this  wdl  be  a  good  opportupi- 
ty  :  if  he  has,  we  may  in  the  Meci- 
teirancan  co-ouerate  with  our  heecs : 

1  y 

but  there  is  no  occafion  to  give  him 
money  to  fight  his  own  battles,  if 
he  has  no  quarrel  with  Spain,  but  will 
enter  rafiily  into  it  for  a  fubfidy,  he 
is  a  weak  man,  and  not  to  be  trufted 
by  us. 

In  our  prefent  reduced  ftate,  we 
ouo;ht  to  contrast  the  war  as  much 

O 

and  as  laft  as  poliible ;  recal  our 
troops  irom  Germany,  and  employ 
them  were  they  can  annoy  the  enemy. 
If  Martinico  falls,  we  fliall  have  then 
a  powerful  fcjuadron  and  confiderable 
land-force  to  attempt  the  Havannah, 
which,  il  properly  conduded,  is  not 
reckoned  to  be  a  very  difficult' con- 
qnefi  ;  but  then  we  muft  not,  in  our 

com- 
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common  way,  attack  it  in  its  ftrongeft 
place. 

The  Havannah  is  the  key  to  all  the 
Spanilh  treafures.  All  their  regifter 
{hips,  on  account  of  the  long  voyage, 
efpecially  in  returning  to  Europe,  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  ply  to  wind¬ 
ward,  are  obliged  to  flop  there,  fo 
that  taking  polTeilion  of  it  is  eftec-' 
tually  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  Spain  and  the  great  fource 
of' its  wealth;  and  if  they  really  in¬ 
tend  to  interrupt  their  trade  for  a  time, 
in  hopes  to  make  us  foon  weary  of  the 
war,  the  lofs  of  this  place  will  intircly 
defeat  their  projedt.  With  the  Ha- 
vannah  all  Cuba  will  fall,  and  if  our 
general  fuccefs  in  war  will  allow  us 
to  infift  upon  having  it  yielded  to  us 
at  a  peace,  it  will  lully  repay  all  our 
expences,  and  fufHciently  fupply  us 
in  fugar  for  home  confumption  and 
exportation.  When  the  Havannah  is 
in  our  hands  the  whole  Spanifh  main 
6  will 
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will  lie  expofed  to  our  attacks,  as 
Vera-Cruz,  See.  The  Spaniards  will 
be  difabled  through  the  want  of  it 
from  alTifting  or  relieving  them.  The 
march  from  the  coaft  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  not  above  four  days  :  the 
road  is  faid  to  be  exceeding  good, 
and  the  place  lies  fo  much  expofed, 
that,  according  to  good  information, 
three  thoufand  men  properly  condudl:- 
ed,  might  eahly  make  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  it.  A  vigorous  elfort  made 
upon  the  Havannah  in  the  beginning 
will  give  our  own  people  fpirits,  and 
be  fuch  a  Ifroke  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
a  meafure  fo  little  expelled,  from  our 
former  condud,'  by  them,  that  we 
may  reafonably  hope  it  will  fpeedily 
and  effedually  reduce  them  to  a  pa¬ 
cific  difpofition. 

St:  Auguftine  in  Florida  is  a  neft  of 
privateers,  that,  if  not  deftroyed,  will 
greatly  diftrefs  our  North  America 
and  Jamaica  trade.  We  attempted  it 

laft 
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laft  war  with  an  irregular  body  of  mi¬ 
litia,  and  failed  ;  but  it  would  be  ea- 
fily  taken  by  a  regular  force  properly 
conduaed,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina  would  faci-  \ 

litate  the  reduaion.  As  the  coaft  is  j, 

very  fhallow,  perhaps  our  large  fhips  | 

could  not  get  near  enough  to  batter  1 

it ;  but  a  few  fuch  velTels  as  the  ■ 

French  prames  would  do  excellently 
well,  and  is  a  contrivance  which  I  am  ^ 

furprifed  has  not  been  thought  of,  in 
a  war  wherein  fo  many  expeditions 
have  been  undertaken ;  they  can  go 
near  the  fhore,  and  lie  fo  low  in  the 
water,  that  they  are  not  fo  cafily  hit 
as  a  large  drip ;  and  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  by  fcamen  that  know  them, 
that  they  are  capable  oi  being  fent  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Flad  they 
been  u fed,  would  not  St.  Maloes  have 
fallen  ? 

If  St.  Auguftine  were  taken,  all 
Florida  would  fall  with  it;  thisv/ould 
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be  a  depoiite  in  our  hands,  fhould 
any  difafter  befal  us  in  the  war  j  or  if 
we  would  add  the  conqueft  of  Loui- 
bana,  which  every  one  reckons  to  be 
in  our  power,  and  the  war  ended  pro- 
fperouby,  we  might  then  make  the 
Millifijppi  the  boundary  of  our  weft- 
ern  empire,  and  intirely  cut  off  all 
occafion  of  difpute  in  America.  St. 
Augubine  would  be  a  convenient  fta- 
tion  to  our  fhips  cruibng  for  the 
plate-fleet :  this  would  alfo  fecure  our 
infant  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  are  the  only  countries 
where  Spain  can  hurt  us,  without  an 
expedition  by  fea. 

Occaflon  fliould  be  taken  of  this 
war  to '  begin  a  colony  at  Darien : 
without  giving  the  Englifli  much 
trouble,  a  little  indulgence  to  the 
Scots  would  fqon  make  them,  with 
chearfulnefs,  refume  and  complete 
their  favourite  Icheme.  This  colony 
would  be  an  efleclual  clieck  upon  all 
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that  part  of  the  Spanifli  Main  which 
lies  to  leeward  of  it,  and  would  open 
a  way  to  a  fhare  of  that  w'ealth  which 
the  Spaniards  draw  from  South  Ame¬ 
rica. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit, 
a  ftrong  fquadron  fliould  be  fent  into 
the  South  Seas.  1  he  i hand  of  Tuan 
Fernandes  fhould  be  made  at  leaft  a 
temporary  colony,  to  receive  the  weak 
and  fcorbutic  part  of  the  crews,  in 
order  to  recruit  themfelves,  and  raife 
greens  and  ftock,  and  catch  turtle 
lor  the  fquadron ;  or  perhaps  fome 
other  part  of  the  coaft  might  be  found 
more  convenient  for  thefe  purpofes. 
Our  fquadron  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  re¬ 
inforced,  might  make  an  attempt  on 
Manila.  Every  acceflible  port  in  Old 
Spain  fliould  be  alarmed.  All  thefe 
vigorous  meafures  are  in  our  power, 
could  we  rid  our  hands  of  that  ruin¬ 
ous  Germany :  and  I  fear,  if  we  at¬ 
tempt  not  the  Spaniards  in  their  ports, 
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In  treating  of  a  peace  with  Spain, 
if  the  war-  has  been  fortunate,  we 
might  content  ourfelves  with  having 
Darien  confirmed  in  our  pofieffion  ; 
the  peninfula  of  Florida  ceded  to  us ; 
a  country  of  fmall  confequence  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  chiefly  of  advantage 
to  us,  as  with  Louifiana  in  our 
hands,  it  would  effedually  cut  off 
difputes  about  boundaries  ;  and  if 
we  chufe  to  make  the  Spaniards  pay 
for  their  folly,  we  may  make  Cuba 
the  price.  A  fmall  colony  for  our 
logwood  cutters  fhould  be  infifted  on; 
but  it  need  not  have  any  other  view 
than  to  protcdt  them.  But  above  all 
we  ought  to  infift  upon  coming  in 
for  part  of  that  trade  which  the  French 
enjoy  with  Spain,  and,  under  pro¬ 
per  rcfiridions,  to  Supply  South  Ame¬ 
rica  publicly  with  thofe  flavcs.  and 
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commodities  which  thefe  colonies  are 
obliged  to  have  from  us  in  an  illicit 
manncTj  which  is  inconvenient  and  a 
difadvantage  to  both.  I  fpeak  thus 
pofitively  of  the  proper  terms  of  a 
peace  with  Spain,  now  that  the  long 
dreaded  rupture  will  oblige  us  to  ex¬ 
ert  ourfelves,  becaufe  every  nation 
fuppofes  themfelves  forced  into  a  war 
by  the  injuftice  of  their  neighbours, 
and  therefore  fliould  endeavour  to 
make  their  enemies  pay  for  their  ex¬ 
pence,  and  fecure  themfelves  againft 
fuch  treatment  for  the  future,  and 
becaufe  we  ought  to  have  fome  oo- 

jedt  for  which  we  fight. 

What,  appropriate  the  Newfound¬ 
land  fifiiery  to  ourfelves !  Pick  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  re- 
fume  the  herring-filliery  from  them ! 
KeepCanada  and  Guadaloupe !  Seize 
upon  Louifiana  and  Florida  !  Oblige 
the  Spaniards  to  give  us  an  open  trade 

with  their  colonies  for  haves,  See.  and 
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confirm  our  difputed  title  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  logwood  !  This  far  exceeds 
the  ambition  of  a  Roman  republic. 
But,  even  had  we  all  this,  we  fhould 
not  have  too  much  in  our  hands  to 
preferve  for  us  a  lafting  importance 
in  Europe.  The  riches  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  colonies  will  always  preferve  to 
that  kingdom  its  confequence  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  While  Portugal  keeps  its  in¬ 
dependence,  and  the  Brazils,  it  will 
continue  to  be  confiderable.  The 
lituation  of  Trance,  its  enterprifing 
fpirit,  numerous  inhabitants,  and  va¬ 
rious  manufadures,  without  one  fo¬ 
reign  advantage,  will  ever  preferve 
the  influence  of  that  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  While  the  Dutch  keep  their 
liberty,  their  parfimony,  their  colo¬ 
nies  and  trade,  in  their  private  for¬ 
tunes  they  will  Bourifh,  however  in¬ 
volved  the  public  may  be  in  debt. 
Our  debt  hath  brought  us  already  al- 
mofl;  to  bankruptcy,’;  our  colonies  are 
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fuch  as  rather  fave  expence  than  bring 
wealth  to  us ;  we  have  no  lugar  to 
export;  our  manuFadures  are  too 
dear  to  be  purchafed  by  ftrangers  ; 
and  we  pofTefs  no  gold  mines  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  purchafe  what  we  want  of 
other  people.  In  fine,  if  we  confider 
our  fituation,  independent  of  the  ac- 
quifitions  which  we  have  made  during 
this  war,  we  have  only  hands  and 
private  induftry  to  depend  on';  but  il 
we  diredl  them  not  properly,  we  have 
them  to  no  purpofe,  and  in  vain. 
Befides,  when  w'e  have  got  all  this, 
we  fhall  not  have  more  than  our  due 
proportion  of  the  New  World  and 
Eaft  Indies,  as  divided  between  us  and 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland :  even 
'  France  will  ftill  equal,  it  pot  exceed 
us  in  fugar  colonies. 

The  immenfe  load  of  our  national 
debt  ought  to  make  us  exert  our- 
felves  vigoroully  in  this  war,  that  vve 
may  be  able  to  infift  upon  fuch  ad- 
3  vantage  s 
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vantages  in  the  making  of  ’ a  peace  as 
j  will  fiipply  the  feveral  funds,  for  at 

leaf!:  paying  the  interefl;  of  it.  This, 
!  at  the  end  of  the  war,'  will  require  a 

j  fnm  little  fhort  of  5,000,000!.  year¬ 

ly.  And  fince  the  ambition  or  en¬ 
croaching  difpofition  of  .our  enemies 
hath  forced  us  into  this  expence,  fuch 
conquefts  and  fuch  acquifitions  as  will 
repay  this  expence  to  us,  ought  to  be 
the  principal  objedl  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  the  indifpenfible  condi- 
•  tions  in  treating  of  a  peace. 

But  upon  the  annihilation  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguefe  flates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan,  the  Eaft  Indies,  the 
Brazils,  and  Guiana,  will  be  added  to 

» 

us.  If  fuch  an  event  happens,  let 
our  rivals,  P" ranee  and  Spain,  blame 
their  own  ill-dirc6led  ambition,  that 
throws  fuch  an  advantage  into  our 
hands.  Our  colonies  will  be  too  big 
for  their  mother-country,  and  ruin.it.- 
If  the  dreaded  perfecution  tak  es  place 

in 
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ill  Germany,  that  country  will  fupply 
us  with  colonifts;  but  they  are -in 
home  meafure  ready  planted  to  our 
hand,  and  while  they  are 'acquiring 
ftrength,  a  few  well-difpofed  garri- 
fons  and  fquadrons  will  efiectually 
protedt  them.  Our  northern  colo¬ 
nies,  if  encouraged,  will  foon  plant 
the  fouthern,  and  eafily  keep  them 
up. 

There  is  a  thing  fhocking  to  hu¬ 
manity  allowed  in  our  trade,  which 
it  is  furprifing  fliould  have  fo  long 
efcaped  the  notice  of  our  Icgillature, 
who  are  fo  juftly  commended  for  a 
dilinterefted  attention  to  the  general 
rights  of  mankind  :  as  it  is  not  fo¬ 
reign  to  this  fubjedt  of  the  fettlement 
of  colonies,  I  mention  it.  It  is  al¬ 
lowing  our  traders  to  ufe  fpirits  as 
the  principal  article  in  dealing  with 
the  favages  of  Africa  and  America, 
by  which  it  happens  that  thefe 
wretches,  inftead  of  reaping  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  commerce  with 

I  '  USy 
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US,  having  their  reafonable  faculties 
I  improved,  or  an  opportunity  of  be¬ 

coming  more  humanized,  have  their 
natural  bmplicity  and  fenfe  de¬ 
bauched,  and  fink  into  a  flate  truly 

contemptible.  The  French  allow  no 

fpirits  to  be  fold  to  the  Indians  of 
Canada :  with  this  caution,  from 
their  intercourfe  with  them,  they  are 
polifhed,  fober,  induflrious,  and  fen- 
lible.  The  Indians  under  our  pro- 
,  tedion,  from  the  ufe  of  Britifh  fpirits 
and  New  England  rum,  with  which 
we  fupply  them  in  great  plenty,  are 
lazy,  drunken,'  cowardly,  cruel,  rude 
favages,  that  icarcely  have  the  out¬ 
ward  form  of  man  left  to  them.  This 
is  a  truth  well  known  to  thofe  who 
have  travelled  among  the  French  In¬ 
dians,  and  compared  their  manners 
with  fuch  as  border  on  our  back  fet- 

% 

tlemcnts.  To  allow  fuch  a  corruption 
ot  innocence  and  fimplicity  for  a  few 
paultry  advantages  in  trade,  is  a  dif- 
grace  to  our  country,  that  can  only  be 
3  ex- 
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excufed  by  fuppofing  thofe  ignorant  of 
it  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  put  a 
flop  to  it. 

I  fliall  only  mention  a  few  de¬ 
tached  obfervations  about  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Idands,  and  then  conclude. 
The  idand  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
one  half  of  St.  Martin  s,  belonged  to 
the  French,  but  are  now  in  our  hands; 
they  are  of  little  real  value,  only,  as 
they  lie  mixed  with  our  idands,  they 
may  prove  haunts  ol  privateers,  and 
hurt  our  trade,  for  which  reafon  they 
ought  to  be  kept  by  us.  St.  Martin’s 
is  at  prefent  podeded  by  the  people 
of  Anguilla,  and  fhould  be  confirmed 
to  them  their  own  idand  is  quite 
barren,  and  not  v/orth  cultivation  ,  fo 
that  it  vyould  be  providing  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  indudrious  people.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  may  be  podeded  by  a  few 
poor  people  Irom  Antigua,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  idands.  In  the 
nropofcddividonof  the  neutral  idands, 
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^the  French  infill  upon  St.  Lucia;  but 
this  is  an  illand  which  Ihould  by  no 
means  be  left  in  their  hands.  In  our 
hands  it  could  not  hurt  them  in  time 
of  peace ;  but  as  it  lies  to  windward 
of  Martiiiico,  and  very  near  it,  it 
v.^ould  prevent  a  great  deal  of  that 
hurt  wliich  they  do  to  our  trade,  with 
tne  fwarm  of  privateers  which  in  time 
of  war  they  fend  out  from  that  ifland. 
It  has  an  excellent,  commodious,  and 
fafe  harbour ;  a  thing  which  is  wantr 
mg  in  all  our  illands,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  of  the  neutral 
ones.  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay,  in  Do- 
minico,  is  a  good  anchoring  place  ; 
but  lies  too  far  to  the  northward,  and 
is  too  mucli  expofed,  for  a  fhip  to  lie 
in  it  during  the  hurricane  feafon  ;  and 
it  can  never  be  made  a  careening 
place  it  is  fo  large. 

Some  ignorant  people  have  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  neutral  iflands  are 
pqual  in  value  to  Guadaloupe.  On 

the 
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the  contrary,  confidering  the  high  in- 
tereft  of  money  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
our  planters  would  fcarcely  find  them 
worth  the  expence  of  clearing  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  cane. 
Dominico,  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  cul¬ 
ture,  will  be  ufeful  to  fupply  us  in 
coffee  and  cocoa ;  but  to  attempt  to 
make  it  a  fugar  ifland,  will  not  eafily 
or  foon  fucceed.  The  green  verdure, 
and  number  of  little  rivulets  trickling 
down  the  fide  of  every  hill,  give  a 
profpedl  of  richnefs  of  foil  in  the 
neutral  iflands,  which  will  foon  va- 
nifli,  once  they  arc  cleared  of  that 
wood  which  cherifhes  the  rivers,  and 
preferves  a  moifture  on  every  plant. 
They  will  become  then  as  parched, 
and  have  as  few  rivers  to  water  them, 
as  there  are  in  fome  of  our  iflands, 
where  that  prepofterous  induftry  has 
fcarce  left  a  fhrub,  but  where  the 
hatchet  could  not  come  to  deftroy  it. 
This  is  an '  error  which  has  in  a  great 

mea- 
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meafure  ruined  Antigua  and  Barba- 
does. 

1  hefe  are  hints  upon  the  prefent 
Bate  of  Great  Britain,  with  refpedl  to 
Europe,  which  however  indigefted 
they  may  appear  in  this  hrft  eBay,  yet 
deferve  to  be  ferioufly  confidered.  If 
they  are  juhly  founded,  they  will 
leiien  our  fears  and  enlarge  our  hopes. 
The  falling  of  Holland  and  Portugal' 
as  a  prey  to  their  powerful  neighbours, 
though  not  defireable,  as  a  lofs  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  will,  inflead  of 
drawing  our  ruin  along  with  them, 
as  has  been  fo  generally  believed,  be 
attended  with  the  greatcft  profit,  and 
the  beft  confequences  to  us.  If  we 
recoiled  our  fituation  about  the  time 
of  the  taking  of  Minorca,  the  de- 
fpondcncy  we  were  then  in,  our  fear 
of  the  enemy,  our  diftrufi;  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  our  expedation  of  every 
difaftrous  event,  our  defpair  of  every 
tlung  fortunate  j  the  fituation  which 

we 
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we  find  ourfelves  in  at  prefent,  partly 
the  confequence  of  a  commendable 
intrepidity,  partly  the  efied  of  good 
fortune;  was  then  much  more  be¬ 
yond  our  moft  fanguine  hopes,  than, 
were  we  free  of  the  continent,  the 
full  completion  of  this  fcheme  may 
be  beyond  our  prefent  expedations. 
All  that  is  necefliwy  to  complete  this 
plan  is  to  take  the  lead  horn  our  ene¬ 
mies,  to  fliake  otF  our  unnatural 
connedions,  and  exert  ourfelves  man¬ 
fully  on  our  own  element ;  to  purfue 
invariably  our  intereft,  Vv^ithout  allow¬ 
ing  the  threats  or  menacing  prepara¬ 
tions  of  any  jealous  neighbour  to  di¬ 
vert  our  attention  from  the  end  in 
view.  For  this  we  may  reft  aftured 
of,  that  no  ftate  will  favour  us  longer 
than  it  is  their  intereft ;  nor  none  will 
injure  us,  unlefs  they  can  reap  a  pre¬ 
fent  advantage  from  the  quarrel.  If 
we  allow  foreign  interefts  to  dired 

our  councils,  there  is  not  a  ftep  we 

can 
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can  take  for  the  improvement  of  our 
commerce,  nor  a  duty  we  can  lay  on 
a  foreign  commodity,  that  will  not 
give  umbrage  to  fome  one  ftate ;  yet 
none  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  lay,  that 
we  ought  to  drop  every  fuch  propofal, 
left  we  bring  the  power  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  are  affeded  by  it,  upon 
,  us.  Let  us,  in  the  management  of 
the  war,  aim.  at  fome  fixed  objed ; 
and,  in  the  making  of  a  peace,  mind 
not  pundiiios  of  honour,  but  folid 
Lifting  advantages,  that  will  Hand  us 
in  ftead,  when  the  iufolence  of  de¬ 
manding  hoftages,  the  pulling  down 
of  a  ufeJefs  wall,  or  the  glory  of  vi- 
liting  a  rival’s  fettlement  will  be  for¬ 
got,  and  the  honour  arifing  thence 
laid  low  in  the  duft.  , 

The  late  treaty  between  France 
and  Spain  contains  an  article  regard¬ 
ing  commerce  which  ought  to  alarm 
us,  and  make  us  exert  ourfelves  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  eft'ed.  The 
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Spaniards,  in  all  matters  of  corri' 
merce,  are  to  allow  the  fame  privi- 
lecres  to  the  French,  and  confider 
them  as  Spaniards.  The  French,  in 
return,  are  to  fliew  them  the  like  fa¬ 
vour.  As  France  can  fupply  the^Spa- 
niards  with  every  thing,  excepting 
perhaps  Haves,  with  which  we  now 
fupply  them,  this  will  intirely  cut  oft 
all  our  open  trade  with  Old  Spain,^ 
unlefs  it  is  to  buy  what  we  want  of 
them  for  money.  The  Spaniards  will 
take  the  moft  efte(ftual  methods,  in 
which  they  will  likewife  be  fupported 
by  France,  to  prevent  any  illicit  trade 
from  being  carried  on  between  us 
and  their  colonies.  The  dominions 
of  the  two  families  of  Bourbon,  thus 
mutually  fupply  ing  each  other  in  what 
either  wants,  need  carry  on  no  fo¬ 
reign  trade  but  that  which  has  a  bal- 
lance  in  their  favour.  This  will  be 
fuch  an  acceftlon  of  real  power  and 
we‘altb  to  the  two  crowns  as  will  in 
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time  be  feverely  felt  by  us ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  chief  objed  of  our  prefent 
war  with  them  fhould  be  to  oppofe 
the  completion  of  their  fcheme,  ei¬ 
ther  by  forcing  Spain  to  depart  from 
fuch  an  alliance,  and  allow  us  an 
open  trade  in  certain  particular  com¬ 
modities  ;  or  by  wrefting  thofe  colo¬ 
nies  out  of  their  hands,  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  alone  fuch  a  commerce 
as  they  want  to  eftablifh  can  turn  out 
advantageous  to  both.  It  need  not 
here  be  repeated,  that  the  German 
war  is  a  very  prepofterous  method  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  this  about ;  and 
that  to  attend  to  our  expeditions 
againft  their  fettleiments  will  be  the 
only  elFedual  means  of  bringing  this 
war  to  a  happy  iffiie.  ..  .  ; 

The  Athenians  in  the  Sicilian  war 
pretended  to.  vindicate  the  quarrel  of 
the  -  Leontines ;  and  were  fo  madly 
bent  upon  glory  and  conqueft,  that 
to  carry  on  a  diftantwar,  in  which 

they 
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they  had  no  intereft,  their  utmoft 
ftrength  was  exerted,  and  the  city 
was  drained  of  men  and  money  to 
fupport  it.  The  difaftrous  ifliie  of 
this  war  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  their 
power ;  and,  in  a  few  years  after,  this 
with  the  Peloponnelian  war  com' 
pleated  their  ruin,  fo  that  they  never 
were  able  to  recover  themfelves.  In¬ 
deed,  after  their  defeat  in  Sicily,  from 
their  fiiperior  Ikill  in  maritime  affairs, 
by  fome  extraordinary  efforts  at  fea, 
they  were  able  at  times  to  give  a  fa¬ 
vourable  turn  to  the  war,  and  ward 
off  deftrudlion  for  a  while ;  but  their 
real  vigour  had  been  loft  in  Sicily. 
T hey  had  no  ftrength  to  purfue  a  vic¬ 
tory,  no  refource  left  to  repair  a  niif- 
fortune. 

How  parallel  to  theirs  is  our  prc- 
fent  fttuation,  unlefs  we  in  time  per¬ 
ceive  our  true  intereft.  Twenty-eight 
thouifand  men  (not  as  has  been  given 
out  fifteen  thoufand  only)  have  fallen 
by  the  enemy  and  by  difeafes  in  Ger¬ 
many. 
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many.  Our  trcafure  'has  there  been 
Iquandered  away  by  millions ;  and  ail 
this  to  fupport  a  prince  who  has  no 
title  to  -our  friendihip,  and  to  fi\bdue 
an  enemy  who  comes  there  on  pur- 
oofe  to  meet  us;  and  who,  were  knot 
nis  intereft  to  feek  us  in  that  field, 
needs  only  retire  behind  his  flr.ong  fron¬ 
tier  towns  to  avoid  being  hurt  by  us. 
We  dndeed  have  had  fome  little  fuc-, 
cefs  at  fea ;  but  now,'  when  our  enor¬ 
mous  debt  is  increafed,  when  our  vi¬ 
gour  begins  to  abate,  and  our  men  and 
money,  thole  nerves  andfinews  of  w'ar, 
are  exhaufted,  if  we  kill  perfift,  we 
lhall,  amidfl;  all  our  fplendid  acquifi- 
tions  and  glorious  campaigns,  fink 
down  at  once,  and  lofe  for  ever  our 
importance  and  independence  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Our  comfort  is,  that  it  is  yet  in 
the  power  of  a  virtuous  and'fteady  ad- 
n\inirtratian  to  prevent  thefe  evils,  and 
fix  the  profpefity  of  Great  Britain  on  , 
a  folid  foundation. 


FINIS. 


